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XXII.— THE THEME OP DEATH IN PARADISE 

LOST 

The theme of Milton's epic, we are told at the begin- 
ning of the poem, is man's disobedience, which brought 
death into the world. If there is a central doctrine in 
Paradise Lost, it would seem to be that death is the in- 
evitable result of sin. The voice of God declares with 
severe emphasis that man, once become sinful, 

To expiate his treason hath naught left, 
But to destruction sacred and devote, 
He with his whole posterity must die. 1 

Death, then, is peculiarly Satan's gift to man; when the 
devil entered Paradise, he came, we are told, " devising 
death to them who lived." 2 Yet in the last two books of 
the epic Milton apparently contradicts himself; he tells 
us that death is not a curse but a comforter, not the gift 
of Satan but the gift of God. That the new account of 
death should lack none of the authority which the earlier 
doctrine enjoyed, he puts it also into the mouth of God: 

I, at first, with two fair gifts 
Created him [man] endowed — with Happiness 
And Immortality; that fondly lost, 
This other served hut to eternize woe, 
Till I provided Death; so Death becomes 
His final remedy. 3 

To this contradiction between the earlier and the later ac- 
counts of death in Paradise Lost, this paper would call at- 
tention. 

A parallel contradiction might be noticed in the earlier 

1 Paradise Los't, m, 207 sq. 2 Ibid., iv, 197. 

• Ibid., xi, 59 sq. 
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and the later accounts of sin. For the greater portion of 
his epic Milton holds that sin is the essential product of 
evil, the very child of the devil, and that therefore it can 
produce nothing but further sin, and death at last. Yet 
at the end of the poem, after Michael has foretold the 
blessed age when Earth shall be all Paradise, far happier 
than the first Eden, it seems to have crossed Milton's 
thought that perhaps we should have lost something, had 
our original parents clung to their innocence; perhaps we 
should have lost some spiritual benefit, which no saint 
would be without. 4 Adam raises this question — 

Full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By me done and occasioned, or rejoice 
Much more that much more good thereof shall spring — 
To God more glory, more good-will to men 
From God — and over wrath grace shall abound." 

The idea that sin may serve a good purpose in affording 
divine mercy something to work on, is unfortunately not 
unknown to theology, but Milton means more than this ugly 
paradox. He is expressing a doubt whether what is called 
sin may not prove to be, here in earthly fortunes, a life- 
giving benefaction. When Adam confides this doubt to 
Michael, we expect the archangel to Btraighten out the 
remarks into something like orthodoxy; but apparently 
the heavenly messenger shares Adam's sentiments. 

This contradiction in Milton's accounts of death and 
of sin is here stated somewhat sharply ; it is obvious that 
the illustrations take on a certain exaggeration when iso- 
lated from the whole text. It is obvious also that the 
terms need defining. The death that follows Satan's dis- 
obedience, for example, can hardly be identical with the 

4 Of. Kenyon's speech in The Marble Faun, ch. l. 

5 Paradise Lost, xn, 473 sq. 
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death that follows Adam's sin, for there is no prospect 
that Satan will cease to exist. Milton has fortunately 
made clear for us in his treatise on Christian Doctrine 
what he means by Sin and by Death. He there enumer- 
ates the four degrees of death recognized by theologians. 6 
The first degree "comprehends all those evils which lead 
to death, and which it is agreed came into the world im- 
mediately upon the fall of man " — such evils, he con- 
tinues, as guiltiness, terrors of conscience, the loss of di- 
vine favor, " a diminution of the majesty of the human 
countenance, and a conscious degradation of the mind." 
The second degree is spiritual death — that is, loss of 
innate righteousness, loss of understanding to discern the 
chief good, and loss of liberty to do good. These two de- 
grees of death are denned in the Christian Doctrine as 
applying to man, but in Paradise Lost their effects are 
traced more relentlessly in Satan, the majesty of whose 
countenance is gradually diminished, whose mind is con- 
sciously degraded, and who at last is without understand- 
ing to discern the chief good. But the death with which 
Adam and Eve are threatened, and which Milton allows to 
obscure the spiritual decay in their characters, is the 
third degree of death, 7 the dying of the soul as well as of 
the body. Milton's opinion is well known, that the soul 
perishes with the body, 8 and that at the resurrection all 
men are to be "made alive" again quite literally, the 
righteous for immortal happiness, and the wicked for the 
fourth and last degree of death — everlasting torment. 

• Chapter xn. ' Chapter xrn. 

'Milton seems to have made the acquaintance of this idea in Cal- 
vin's Psychopannydhia (Opera, ed. Baum, Cunitz, Eeuss, vol. v, p. 
168), a tract written in 1534 against the idea. The doctrine had 
been taught by certain of the early Anabaptists, whom Calvin felt it 
necessary to answer. 
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Even with these definitions, however, the contradiction 
remains between the theory that all degrees of death are 
the result of sin, and God's announcement that the third 
degree of death, the sleep of the soul between this life 
and the resurrection, is his merciful gift, man's last 
remedy. 

The definition of sin in the Christian Doctrine 9 seems 
at first less important than the discussion of death, but it 
suggests certain reflections on Paradise Lost which per- 
haps explain the contradictory accounts of death there 
given. Sin is defined as disobedience, as transgression of 
law; and two kinds of sin are noticed — that which is 
common to all men, and that which is personal to each 
individual. Personal sin, however, flows from the general 
guiltiness of the race, and every later form of wrong- 
doing is traceable to the first disobedience in Eden. We 
sometimes forget that Paradise Lost illustrates " all our 
woe " as well as the single cause of it, and that Milton was 
committed by his program to a portrayal not only of the 
act in which all men with Adam sinned and died, but 
also of some personal acts in which sinful individuals 
disclose their ruined disposition. We sometimes fail to 
observe that whereas Adam and Eve before the fall repre- 
sent the whole race allegorically, he standing as a symbol 
for all his sons and she for all her daughters, after the 
fall they are two individuals, suffering the consequences 
of a particular sin which they alone committed, and rep- 
resenting the race not allegorically but poetically, as Mac- 
beth or Oedipus represents it. Milton marks the differ- 
ence by the forms of address which Adam and Eve use 
toward each other. As Miss Barstow has pointed out, 10 

•Chapter xi. 

10 Marjorie Barstow, " Milton's Use of the Forms of Epic Address," 
Modern Language Notes (February, 1916), xxxi, p. 120. 
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before the fall they address each other in phrases which 
reflect what Milton conceives to be the universal relation 
of man and woman — " Daughter of God and Man," " 
" O thou for whom and from whom I was formed," 12 " My 
author and disposer," 13 but after the fall, when they are 
become individuals, they call each other simply " Adam " 
and " Eve." But the change goes deeper than the form of 
address. The critics of Paradise Lost who find Adam and 
Eve somewhat tiresome and insipid, have probably not 
read the latter part of the epic; for the moment Milton 
treats these two characters as individuals rather than as 
symbolic types, he confesses by implication that to him 
also the allegorical Adam was a bore, and he spends some 
effort to give Eve her rights. Her first impulse on eat- 
ing the apple is to " keep the odds of knowledge in her 
power," 14 to be a match at last for that all but omniscient 
man ; but immediately reflecting that when she is extinct, 
God may create another Eve in her place, she resolves 
that Adam must share with her in bliss or woe. When 
Adam, out of magnanimous love, has eaten the apple, de- 
termined to die with her, and when he realizes what the 
sacrifice has cost, he upbraids her in highly individual 
terms, though still, it must be confessed, with a thought 
of the superfluousness of woman in general. If his own 
personality is most revealed in that outburst of wrath and 
scorn, the character of Eve is discovered in her advice to 
cheat death ; 15 if all their children are to die, she says, 
they must have no children — perhaps it were best to com- 
mit suicide at once. Though Adam hesitates to follow 
this counsel, giving Hamlet's reason, that beyond the cer- 
tain sleep of death there may be uncertain adventures, 

" Paradise Lost, iv, 660. M Ibid., ix, 820. 

a Ibid., iv, 440. » Ibid., x, 985. 

» Ibid., IV, 635. 
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yet his admiration for the advice is sincere and un- 
orthodox. 

Milton, then, treats Adam and Eve before the fall as 
epic characters, who represent the race in a great crisis; 
but after the fall he treats them as actors in a drama, who 
reap the results of their past decisions. In the early 
drafts of his masterpiece, he planned a drama with epic 
elements ; the epic which he finally wrote, however, proved 
in its best moments to be a drama. What he says of death 
in the epic part of the story comes with propriety from the 
mouth of God, whose will, in the beginning of the poem, is 
illustrated on earth; but what he says of death after the 
fall might better have been put, not in the speech of God 
nor of Michael, but in the words of Adam and Eve, since 
it is the reflection of their dramatic experience. It is 
natural for Adam, conscious of the loss of happiness, to 
look on death as a release, but we are shocked when the 
sentiment proceeds as an epic statement from the deity. 
When Adam sees that all is not lost, that through the 
love of God the race may be saved for a second and nobler 
innocence, it is dramatically fitting that he should be 
rather proud than otherwise of his sin, which brings about 
the benefit; but we are surprised that Michael, the epic 
messenger, permits such demoralizing comfort. How ex- 
clusively dramatic the epic becomes when once Adam and 
Eve are individualized, is clear when we reflect how easily 
the epic machinery might be spared — the scenes in heaven, 
the angelic messengers — and how much the important 
passages would gain if they were converted into a frank- 
ly dramatic form. In many of the conversations between 
Michael and Adam, Adam is really arguing with himself, 
though one side of the meditation happens to be external- 
ized in the archangel. The scene in which Adam has his 
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first sight of death, 16 is cast in the epic manner; ostensi- 
bly Michael is revealing to him the future, the will of 
heaven. But the effect of the scene is dramatic; we are 
interested not in the prophecy of Cain and Abel, but in the 
adjustment of Adam's character to the world before him. 
The scene, therefore, is essentially a monologue, such as 
Hamlet might have spoken — the sequence of ideas by 
which man, starting in horror from his first sight of death, 
concludes at last that death is a release, a remedy. Mich- 
ael is not necessary to the episode. Adam's first reaction 
ia of horror at the sight of death; his second reaction is 
of horror at loathsome forms of life ; his third reaction is 
of resignation, after seeing the penalties of even the gent- 
lest end, old age — the penalties of lost strength, of lost 
beauty, of blunted senses, of pleasure and cheerfulness 
foregone. He says at the real end of the monologue — 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much — bent rather how I may be quit, 
Fairest and easiest, of this cumbrous charge. 

The famous comment which Michael makes in reply is 
usually read as an epic speech, a voice from heaven of 
warning or direction; to ascribe the words to Michael 
was, however, only Milton's concession to the epic machin- 
ery he thought he ought to use. The comment is but a 
more sententious phrasing of that resignation which Adam 
had already mastered, after first clinging to life and 
then loathing it — 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou livest 
Live well." 

That Milton intended to differentiate between Adam 
and Eve as types and the same characters as individuals, 

"Ibid., xr, 461 sq. "Ibid., xi, 549. 
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seems evident from the different forms of address they 
use toward each other; but we wonder if he realized how 
dramatic his epic became. He may not have been con- 
scious of the extent to which he changed his original 
scheme, nor of the contradictions he was setting up in the 
treatment of sin and of death. It was probably with him as 
with so many other great poets — the theme which he an- 
nounced proved but a point of departure, what he finally 
developed was his own nature, and his nature was greater 
than his theme. The significance of the contradiction in 
the accounts of death and of sin is that in the later ac- 
counts the larger Milton speaks, the poet rather than the 
theologian. When he was preparing his epic for the press, 
presumably when he was finishing the last books, he bad 
arrived at an independence in religion which would make 
the story of Eden distasteful to him. 18 Virtue is obedi- 
ence, sin is disobedience, says Adam. But obedience to 
what? The mature Milton was accustomed to obey his 
own conscience before any ordinance; when he defined 
sin 19 as transgression of the law, he hastened to say that 
" by law is here meant in the first place, that rule of con- 
science which is innate, and engraven in the minds of 
men." Evidently his epic theme would embarrass him, 
in so far as it turned upon obedience to a kind of police 
regulation. But Milton was also, to the end of his days, 
a renaissance spirit, loving this world as a scene for action, 
for chivalric virtues; the beautiful paradise which he 
drew, he may have believed in historically, but he never 
desired that kind of sequestration for himself. Some 

18 See Paul Chauvet, La Religion de Milton, Paris, 1909. Also 
Margaret Lewis Bailey, Milton and Jakob Boehme, New York, 1914, 
Chapter iv. 

u Christian Doctrine, Chapter XI. 
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passages in the fourth book doubtless represent genuine 
ideals, yet in the main it is not unfair to say that Milton's 
true paradise, his ideal world, does not figure in the poem 
until Adam and Eve are about to be driven from Eden. 
If he had remained chiefly a theologian, he would have 
terminated the poem in a decent melancholy, considering 
what the race, according to the theologian, had lost; but 
as a matter of fact, when once the sin is fairly committed, 
the epic becomes appreciably livelier, more liberal, more 
sympathetic, more hopeful, — and Milton feels free to 
identify himself with his characters. Though he has di- 
minished the grandeur of Satan's countenance, to show 
the effect of sin, he cannot bring himself to make the man 
and the woman less beautiful. God announces that they 
are not to leave Paradise disconsolate, and they indeed go 
out in excellent spirits, except for the inconvenience, as 
Eve laments, 20 of leaving the home one is accustomed to. 
But for the world before them they had nothing but zest. 
At last they were to travel and to see life — in short, to 
have a renaissance career. Here speaks the Milton of the 
Areopagitica: " I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unabreathed, that never sallies cut 
and seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust 
and heat." 

If these contradictory accounts of death and of sin in 
Paradise Lost can be thus reconciled with Milton's char- 
acter, it is unnecessary to reconcile them with each other. 
They arise apparently from the double representation of 
Adam and Eve as allegorical types and as individuals. 
Imagining them as individuals, Milton allowed his genu- 
ine ideals to govern the portrait. The theologian in him 

20 Paradise Lost, xi, 268 sq. 
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was persuaded that death was a curse, the result of sin; 
but the poet in him uttered his true opinion, after a long 
and exhausting life, that death is a heaven-sent release. 
From this conviction he did not again vary; he merely 
elaborated it in Samson Agonistes. 

John Eeskike. 



